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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


InreERGROouP EDUCATION IN THE ] EACHER-EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS OF CALIFORNIA 


Fifteen teacher education institutions in California have re- 
sponded to an inquiry by the Bureau of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education, regarding the present 
status of programs in intergroup education. Three report that 
they are offering no specific courses which give such problems 
major emphasis. 

LaVerne College reports no courses, but states that many 
experiences in intergroup education are afforded by the cosmo- 
politan makeup of the student body. “We feel that our campus 
life is the best offering in intergroup education” is their comment. 
The College of the Pacific stresses the same point of view and 
develops it further by stating that an effort is made to have the 
taculty representative of people from many different cultures. 

Active participation in an international relations club, attend- 
ance at the annual World Affairs Conference, and at the Con- 
terence of the California Council for Civic Unity are especially 
recommended to persons preparing for teaching careers. College 
t the Pacific and Sacramento State College report that they 
encourage participation in the model United Nations Assembly 
held each year in Berkeley. 

At Occidental College, students make community surveys 
which bring them into contact with community boards and 
ommittees. This activity is carried on in connection with a course 
in Social Foundations. 

Sacramento State College offers a course called Psychological 
Foundations of Education which considers the effect of differing 

‘scloeconomic backgrounds on the learning and mental health 
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of children. It also considers ways in which students of various 
backgrounds may be combined into one unified group; a study 
of role-playing, sociometry, and group processes is included. A 
course at San Francisco State College, titled Group Processes 
in the Classroom, has much the same content and purpose. 

Sacramento State College also reports a planned considera- 
tion of intergroup relations in all education courses, and also in 
courses in the fields of economics, anthropology, government, 
history, psychology, and fine arts. The Department of Sociology 
gives special emphasis to the problem in many of its courses and 
offers a special course on Problems in Intercultural Relations. 


San Francisco State College reports as follows: 

In our educational sociology and psychology sequence which is te 
quired of all people qualifying for preparing to be teachers, there is a good 
deal of emphasis on understanding the problems connected with social 
classes and minority status. Intercultural relations is one of the topics 
covered and also usually one of the projects chosen by the committee 
groups for special investigation. The class is conducted in part in smal 
groups employing group processes for the explicit purpose of introducing 
students to these processes through first-hand experience. 

On the graduate level San Francisco State College offers i 
series of specialized courses concerned with this problem. Thes 
are Group Processes in the Classroom, Curriculum for Human 
Relations, and School and Community. 

The report from San Francisco State College states further 
that the college considers training in this area essential in the 
training of all teachers and that an increasing number of student 
is interested. 

Reports from Chico State College, Humboldt State College 
Long Beach State College, University of California at Sant 
Barbara, and University of Redlands also indicate that problem 
of intergroup education are integral to the content of mami 
education courses as well as courses offered by departments“ 
psychology and sociology. 

The University of Redlands regularly schedules courses # 
the Education of Spanish-speaking Children and summer wot 
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shops in Intercultural Education. Fresno State College schedules 
asummer course in the Education of Spanish-speaking Children. 
A workshop in Intercultural Education has been part of the 
regular summer school program at the University of Southern 
California for several years. The University of California at 
Los Angeles, San Diego State College, and San Francisco State 
College have also offered workshops in this field. 

In the summer of 1953, workshops especially planned to help 
teachers and other community leaders work effectively on inter- 
group problems were held at Loyola University, San Diego State 
College, San Francisco State College, Stanford University, and 
the University of Redlands. 


New Curricutum Commission MEMBERS 


Mrs. Gertrude R. Harvie and Fernie M. Gleason have been 
named to the State Curriculum Commission. Their appoint- 
ment by Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson 
was approved by the State Board of Education at its July, 1953, 
meeting in Sacramento. 


Mrs. Harvie, principal of the Theodore Judah Elementary 
School, Sacramento, is to fill the unexpired term of Roy E. 
Learned, resigned, ending August 29, 1953, and to serve for a 
new four-year term ending August 29, 1957. 


Miss Gleason, teacher at Alvin Avenue Elementary School, 


Santa Maria, is to fill the unexpired term of Rubie Burton, 
resigned, ending August 29, 1954. 


New Strate Epucation Burtp1inc Now Occuprep 


The California State Department of Education is now in its 
new home in the new State Education Building, 721 Capitol 
Avenue, in Sacramento. This is the first state building to be 
completed on the Capitol Mall. The building extends along 
Capitol Avenue for a full block between Seventh and Eighth 
Streets and is six stories high. Construction is of reinforced 
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concrete, with metal sash. Rooms have fluorescent lighting, 
acoustically treated ceilings, and air conditioning. Cement floors 
are covered with asphalt tile in tones of gray. Walls are a quiet 
gray beige with intermittent panels and horizontal sections of 
soft blue, green tile rose, or yellow. The total cost of the structure 


was $2,954,000. 


The building houses all units of the department except the 
State Textbook Warehouse, which remains at 1108 R Street, and 
the warehouse of the State Educational Agency for Surplus 
Property at 1800 Eleventh Street. 


The building was dedicated at a ceremony July 9, with Gilbert 
H. Jertberg, member of the State Board of Education, presiding. 
Speakers were Governor Earl Warren, William L. Blair, Presi- 
dent of the State Board of Education, and Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson. 


The Department was previously housed in the Library and 
Courts Building and in rented office space at various locations 
in Sacramento and Los Angeles. 


WorksHops IN SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Fifty-six teachers, supervisors, and administrators from various 
parts of California took part in a workshop in Science Education 
in the School Curriculum, sponsored by the State Department of 
Education and the College of the Pacific at Stockton, June 22 
July 3, 1953. 

The group developed criteria and recommendations regarding 
the content of science instruction, methods of assisting teachers 
in developing a science curriculum, and desirable relationships 
of science and other subjects. Also developed were the signifi 
cance of conservation and camping education in the science 
program and aspects of pupil guidance in science instruction. 


The Rosenberg Foundation supplied 30 scholarships, sec 
retarial personnel, and financial assistance for miscellaneous 
expenses. 
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GuIpANCE WorksHop At STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A two-week Workshop on Guidance in the Elementary School 
was conducted as part of the summer program at Stanford Uni- 
versity by staff members of the bureaus of Elementary Education, 
Guidance, and Education Research of the California State De- 
partment of Education. 


Section meetings were concerned with the role of school per- 
sonnel in guidance; techniques of studying children; guidance 
of exceptional children; school organization and school policies 
as related to guidance; and school-home-community relations. 


READING CLINIC AT TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


The third annual reading institute to be held at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, January 25 to 29, 1954, has for its theme 
“Differentiated Guidance in Reading.” Previous institutes dealt 
with “Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties,” and 
‘Curriculum Approach to Reading Instruction.” Emmett A. 
Betts, Department of Psychology, directs the clinic. 

Thirty-five states and Canada and Norway were represented 
at the second institute held February 2 to 6, 1953. Visiting lec- 
turers were Dr. Israel Dvorine, Baltimore; Dr. Daniel Prescott, 
University of Maryland; Dr. William Sheldon, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; and Dr. Paul Witty, Northwestern University. 

The institutes are open to elementary teachers and supervisors, 
school administrators, psychologists, and vision and reading 
specialists. Under the guidance of specialists, conferees are 
trained in practical classroom techniques for the teaching of 
reading and the correction of reading difficulties. 


Cover ILLUSTRATIONS 


The photograph and drawings of the Savanna Elementary 
School, Orange County, appearing on the August, 1953, cover 
were furnished by the architect, H. L. Gogerty, A.I.A., Los 
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Angeles. William Koblik, A.I.A., Sacramento architect, fur- 
nished the photograph and architect’s drawings for the cover of 
this issue. 
Review oF ACTIVITIES 
ON THE EpuCATION OF SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


A Division of Instruction Committee on the Education of 
Spanish-speaking People was organized in May 1952, under the 
chairmanship of Helen Heffernan, Chief, Bureau of Elemen- 
tary Education. Members of the committee are M. Bernadine 
Bell, Consultant in Business Education; George C. Mann, 
Chief of the Bureau of Adult Education; William H. McCreary, 
Assistant State Supervisor of Guidance; Afton D. Nance, Con- 
sultant in Elementary Education, and W. Earl Sams, Consultant 
in Secondary Education. A report of the activities of the Com- 
mittee gives a review of state-wide efforts to improve educational 
opportunity for approximately 10 per cent of the school popula- 
tion of California. 

The purposes of the Committees are: (1) to focus attention 
of educators and other citizens on the problems of the Spanish- 
speaking people in California’s schools and communities; (2) to 
provide opportunities for teachers and administrators to deepen 
their understanding of children and youth of Spanish-speaking 
background; (3) to improve the skills of teachers in dealing 
with instructional problems; (4) to encourage capable Ameri- 
cans of Spanish-speaking descent to assume leadership in their 
schools and communities. 

Activities during the past year included regional conferences, 
issuance of a newsletter, and an in-service course at Stockton. 

Santa Clara County Conference, October 4, 1952. The 
First Regional Conference on the Education of Spanish-speaking 
People was held at James Lick High School, San Jose. Robert 
C. McGuire, Principal of the Mayfair Elementary School, 
requested assistance from staff members of Elementary Educa- 
tion. A planning committee of educators from Santa Clara 
County held two meetings with representatives of the Division 
of Instruction Committee. 
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A questionnaire asking teachers to list the three most impor- 
tant needs of Spanish-speaking people was sent to teachers of 
the Bay Area. A symposium and ten study groups which com- 
prised the major part of the conference program were set up on 
the basis of the replies to this questionnaire. Approximately 
350 people attended the conference. Universities and colleges 
as well as elementary and secondary schools were represented. 

Los Angeles-Orange County Conference, March 6-7, 1953. 
The Second Regional Conference was held at East Los Angeles 
Junior College. The planning committee held two meetings 
with members of the State Department Committee. Eighteen 
study groups were set up, each of which submitted a report and 
recommendations. At the first general session a panel discussed 
the progress made by Spanish-speaking people in Los Angeles 
and Orange counties within the last ten years. Another group 
outlined what still remains to be done. Attendance was in excess 
of 1,100 persons. 

Highlights of both conferences were panel discussions on 
What My Education Has Meant To Me. Groups of Mexican- 
Americans related their personal and educational experiences 
with a frankness and sincerity which deepened insight and 
understanding. 

The story which Vincent Lopez told at the Santa Clara 
County Conference was especially dramatic. Because it had been 
necessary for him to stop school and work as a farm laborer to 
help support his family, Mr. Lopez had only completed the 
eighth grade when he was called into military service. He lost 
his sight as a result of wounds received on the battlefield. On 
his return to this country he learned Braille and was finally 
admitted to San Jose State College and studied under the G.I. 
bill. He graduated with honors in the summer of 1952 and is 
now employed in the Santa Clara County Department of Social 
Welfare. 

Newsletter on the Education of Spanish-speaking People. 
Seven issues of this Newsletter have been distributed to 
approximately 500 persons throughout the state. Various cities, 
counties, or organizations prepare and mail the bulletin. Mrs. 
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Afton Nance co-ordinates the project. Recent issues of the 
Newsletter have been on Vocational Guidance and Employment 
Opportunities of Spanish-speaking Youth and An Elementary 
School Serves a Spanish-speaking Community. Four issues will 
be published during 1953-54. One will carry an evaluation of 
the Los Angeles-Orange County Conference on the Education 
of Spanish-speaking People; another will report research studies 
done at Claremont Graduate School; others will be reports of 
programs in Colton, San Bernardino, Redlands, and Oxnard. 

In-service Education Course for Stockton Teachers. ‘Teachers 
in the Stockton Public Schools have been concerned about the 
emotional and educational withdrawal of Mexican-American 
pupils. Last spring, Joseph Acosta, Elizabeth Anderson, Louise 
Baer, Margaret Conroy, Julio S. Escobedo, Jr., and Maureen 
Moore, all teachers in the Stockton Schools, presented a plan 
to the superintendent and assistant superintendent of schools. 
Helen Heffernan and Mrs. Afton Nance were invited to meet 
with the teachers for a discussion of this proposal. Out of many 
suggestions for meeting the teachers’ needs, plans for a semester 
course on Understanding and Stimulating Mexican-American 
Pupils were formulated. The group of teachers who planned 
and will direct the course represent elementary schools, junior 
and senior high schools, and junior colleges. 

Lecture topics were selected and study groups organized on 
the basis of replies to a questionnaire which asked teachers to 
indicate special problems and interests. Topics for the study 
groups are as follows: aspects of the curriculum, personality 
and behavior, vocational opportunities, home life, language 
development, and health and housing. The focus will be on the 
local area. Teachers have accepted leadership positions for each 
study group. Experts in a different phase of the problem will 
speak at each session. 

One hundred and thirty-six persons enrolled at the first meet 
ing on September 17. The course is being presented under the 
auspices of the Adult Division of Stockton College. 

This program holds great promise of bringing to teacher 
the kind of specific information which will help them improve 
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the educational opportunities for the Spanish-speaking children 
and youth in their classrooms. 


Future Regional Conferences Planned. The Imperial County 
Conference on the Education of Spanish-speaking People will 
be held on December 12, 1953. This Conference will be jointly 
sponsored by the State Department of Education, the 29th Dis- 
trict of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the 
Imperial County Schools. The California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is greatly interested and plans to send several 
oficial representatives to the Conference. 

During the spring of 1954 a conference will be held in 
Stockton which will culminate the activities of the in-service 
education course on Understanding and Stimulating Mexican- 
American Pupils. ‘The findings of the various study groups will 


be reported. 


U. S. Orrice of Epucatrion Reports oN 
THE NatIon’s SCHOOLS 


The American people are doing more than they have ever 
done before for the education of the nation’s children, the 
Ofhce of the Commissioner of Education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare reports. They are working 
more actively as individuals and through organizations for better 
schools and improved educational programs. They are taxing 
themselves to provide record numbers of school buildings and 
to help raise the salary level of qualified teachers. They are 
planning for the months and years ahead when all time high 
enrollments will present new problems in most communities, 
the report says. 


U. S. citizens taxed themselves approximately 500 million 
dollars more last year than the year before to provide for their 
schools. They spent about 7% billion dollars during the year 
0 operate public elementary and secondary schools and to put 
up new buildings. Figures furnished by the National Education 
Association show that the American people helped improve the 
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average salary of the classroom teacher from about $3,240 to 
$3,400. 

New Classrooms. American communities last year built 
approximately 50,000 new classrooms, the report revealed. The 
year before they built about 47,000. These were new records. 
This year another construction record of about 50,000 additional 
classrooms may be expected. 


The Office of the Commissioner of Education credits indi- 
vidual citizens and those who are members of such organizations 
as parent-teacher associations and lay citizen groups with the 
tremendous progress being made in American education. The 
Office further reports that PTA’s throughout the country now 
have 7,953,000 members. This is double their membership in 
1946. Also, today in 8,000 communities there are lay citizen 
committees working on educational problems with local school 
boards and school administrators. In 1950 there were fewer 
than 1,000 lay citizen groups of this kind known to the National 
Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools. 


For serious consideration this year and the years immediately 
ahead, the U. S. Commissioner of Education Office revealed 
enrollment estimates and findings of studies made by the Office 
of Education with the assistance of school and college adminis- 
trators and teachers in every state. 

Schools and colleges during the 1953-54 academic year will 
enroll the largest number of pupils and students in history— 
36,949,700. This is about 2 million more than last year. 

Public and private elementary schools will enroll 26,931,000 
children, as compared with last year’s 25,349,000. More than 
3,000,000 will enter the first grade. 

Secondary schools, both public and private, will have 7,302; 
000 students. Last year there were 7,028,000. 

College and university enrollments this year will be 2,500,000. 
In 1952-53 they totalled 2,400,000. 

By 1960 it is estimated that there will be 10 million more 
pupils and students in the nation’s schools and colleges, both 
public and private, than there were last spring. 
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This fall the United States will be short about 345,000 
public elementary and secondary school classrooms. ‘Three class- 
rooms out of every five will be overcrowded. One out of every 
fve pupils will go to school this fall term in a schoolhouse which 
does not meet minimum fire safety conditions. 

Other facts and figures revealed, together with detailed Office 


of Education estimates of enrollment for 1953-54 as compared 
with those for 1952-53, are the following. 


School Construction. School construction in the United 
States is not keeping pace with classroom needs. Increased en- 
rollments, building deterioration, and obsolescence will create 
the need for an additional 425,000 classrooms and related facil- 
ities by 1960. About 36,000 are in some stage of construction at 
this time. 


Capital Investment. ‘The total national capital investment 
in elementary and secondary school plants is estimated at 16 
billion dollars for public schools, and more than 1% billion 
dollars for private schools. The nation’s capital investment in 
college and university plants is estimated at 6% billion dollars. 


Teachers. ‘The number of persons being prepared as teachers 
is inadequate to meet teacher needs in the United States. Some 
45,700 qualified graduates for the elementary field came out of 
the colleges this year. Since there is a need for 118,000 public 
elementary school teachers, the net shortage of qualified ele- 
mentary school teachers in September was about 72,000. This 
shortage can be overcome only by further overcrowding or by 
recruiting into the elementary schools teachers whose qualifica- 
tions fall short of desirable standards. 


Transportation. More than 8,000,000 public elementary and 
secondary school pupils go to school daily by bus. Their 115,000 
buses, 15,000 station wagons, and other types of transportation 
form the largest fleet of passenger carrying vehicles in the world. 
The public expenditure for this service during 1953-54 will be 
more than a quarter billion dollars. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
oF EDUCATION 


A Guide for Vision Screening of School Children in the Public 
Schools of California. Recommendations of California State 
Department of Public Health and California State Depart 


ment of Education. Sacramento: California State Department 
of Education, 1953. Pp. viii + 28. 


This guide is a revision of Vision Testing of School Children 
which was published in May, 1950. Its purpose is to aid schools 
to identify children who have a visual impairment. 

The guide tells which school personnel are qualified to admin- 
ister vision screening tests and sets forth an adequate vision 
screening program. It describes briefly the two tests most often 
used in vision screening, the Snellen test and the plus sphere 
test. Signs and symptoms of visual difficulties are set forth as well 
as recommendations regarding retesting pupils’ vision and the 
importance of follow-up. 

The appendix contains the cover test, which is also often used 
to discover visual impairment. Also in the appendix are Cali- 
fornia state legal provisions pertaining to vision screening of 
school children, a suggested form that schools may use for record- 
ing vision screening test results, and selected references. 

Distribution has been made to county and city superintendents 
of schools, to superintendents of elementary school districts, to 
principals of elementary and high schools, and to all supervisory 
personnel. 


Suggested Responsibilities of the Administrator, the T eacher, the 
Medical Adviser, the Nurse for the Health of School Children. 
Prepared by the California Joint Committee on School Health 
of the State Department of Education and State Department of 
Public Health. Sacramento: California State Department of 


Education, 1953. Pp. iv + 20. 


This guide has been prepared by a state-wide committee t0 
meet the need for co-operative thinking and action in the develop: 
ment of a school health program. 
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Responsibilities suggested for the administrator, teacher, 
medical adviser, and nurse are listed under four main headings: 
responsibilities for organization and administration; responsi- 
bilities for health instruction; responsibilities for health appraisal 
and services; and responsibilities for environment and sanitation. 

Under the third heading, responsibilities for health appraisal 
and services, sections deal with medical examinations and con- 
sultations, dental health, hearing and vision tests, nutrition, com- 
municable disease control, and injuries and illness. 

Copies of the publication have been distributed to county and 
city superintendents of schools, to superintendents of elementary 
school districts, and to principals of elementary schools who did 
not receive the earlier mimeographed copy. 


Special Education Newsletter, Vol. II, No. 2, May, 1953. 


Sacramento 14: California State Department of Education. 


Pp. 16. 


The May issue of the Newsletter prepared by the Bureau of 
Special Education has numerous articles telling of the progress 
made in special education in school districts throughout the 
state. In addition to chronicling the opening of new hearing 
centers, new schools for physically handicapped, and new 
therapy rooms, the issue reports on workshops and conferences 
in the fields of special education. 

Of special interest are the annotated list of new publications 
and films on special education. New legislative bills relating to 
special education are also briefed in this issue. 

Photographs of new school housing units for handicapped 
children and pictures of various activities of these children illus- 
trate the issue. The Newsletter has been distributed free to super- 
intendents and principals of schools and to directors, supervisors, 
and teachers of special education in California public schools. 
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Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation News. 
letter. Number 39, April, 1953. Sacramento 14: California 
State Department of Education. Pp. 8. 


This issue of the Newsletter contains news of interest to 
workers in health education, physical education, and recreation. 
Leading articles are the proposed revision of the physical educa: 
tion credential requirements and new regulations of the State 
Board of Education regarding qualifications for personnel admin- 
istering vision screening tests in schools. Other articles deal with 
new projects in outdoor education, playground safety, the Rosen- 
berg grant to study functions of the school nurse, and a confer- 
ence on dental health. The Newsletter has been distributed free 
to superintendents and principals of schools and to directors, 
supervisors, and teachers of physical education in California 
public schools. 


Using Radio in the Classroom. Prepared by Francis W. Noel, 
Chief; George W. Ormsby, Consultant; and Harry J. Skelly, 
Consultant, Bureau of Audio-Visual Education. Illustrated 
by Bessie Peirce Heller, Graphic Artist, Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Education. Bulletin of the California State Depart 
ment of Education, Vol. XXII, No. 4, February 1953. Pp. 
vi + 34. 


This bulletin deals with the use of radio in the schools, but 
many of the procedures and much of the information may be 
applied equally as well to the use of television as an instructional 
medium. The bulletin’s purpose is twofold—to aid the teacher, 
supervisor, and administrator to use radio as a tool of instruction, 
and to help the pupil become a discriminating listener of radio 
programs at home. 

The responsibility of the school and the teacher to use radio 
and how scheduling programs can be solved are among topics 
discussed. A brief discussion is included of radio equipment for 
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the classroom, both for receiving and recording. Two-color draw- 
ings in aquamarine and black illustrate each page. 


Distribution has been made to county, city, and district super- 
intendents of schools, to school principals, and to personnel in 
school districts who are responsible for the distribution and use 
of audio-visual aids. 


Bevans, Lloyd. The Elementary School Principalship in Cali- 
fornia. Bulletin of the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, Vol. XXII, No. 5, May, 1953. Pp. vi + 50. 

The findings of this study may help to solve problems of re- 
cuitment, preparation, and selection of principals as well as 
to indicate the duties and responsibilities commonly assigned to 
persons in administrative positions in California elementary 
schools. Recommendations are made for improving the status of 
the elementary school principalship. 


The bulletin is a summary of a doctoral dissertation on “Ad- 
ministrative Practices in California Elementary School Princi- 
palships, 1933 and 1951,” presented by the author at Stanford 
University in 1951. The 1933 data are based on a survey 
conducted 20 years ago by the State Department of Education 
and the California Elementary School Principals Association. 
Some of the information collected by Dr. Bevans in 1951 deals 
with the personal characteristics of the principal, his education 
and teaching experience, his length of service, his salary, and his 
administrative relationships with other school officers. 

The cover design and line drawings in the text are by Bessie 
P. Heller, Graphic Artist, Bureau of Audio-Visual Education, 
State Department of Education. Copies of the bulletin have 
been distributed to county and city superintendents of schools, 
to district superintendents of elementary school districts, and to 
principals of elementary schools and junior high schools. 
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Jesse Feiring Williams. Alcohol: The Study of a Curren 
Problem. A Manual of Basic Information for Teachers 
Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1953, 
Pp. viii + 64. 

The purpose of this manual is to provide teachers in California 
public schools with basic information concerning the nature of 
beverage alcohol and its effect upon the human system as deter- 
mined by science. Education Code Section 8253 requires the 
public schools to disseminate scientific information regarding 
alcohol in terms that are understandable to the pupil. 

The manual is in three parts. The Introduction deals with the 
history of the use of alcoholic beverages over the centuries. It 
sets forth the position of those favoring total’ abstinence and 
those who favor a moderate use of alcohol as well as the position 
of public education in the controversy. 

In Part I, Information About Alcoholic Beverages, sections 
deal with types of alcoholic beverages and the effect of alcohol 
on the human system. It also treats of alcohol in relation to trafhc 
accidents, disease, mental disease, longevity, crime, use of nar- 
cotics, and social life. 

In Part II, Suggestions for Instruction Concerning Alcohol, 
legal requirements in California regarding instruction concern- 
ing alcohol are set forth. Ten objectives of alcohol education are 
listed. Stress is also laid on the development of a healthy per- 
sonality. 

Copies have been distributed to county, city, and district super- 
intendents of schools, and to all principals of public schools in 
the state. 
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BUILDING A COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


EuizABETH Mier, Consultant in Elementary Education, Orange County; 
Wayne F. Butrersaucs, District Superintendent, Savanna School 


This is a story about a town and its people and their school. 
It is also the story of a school which made a difference in the 
community. 


Stanton is located on Highway 39 south of Buena Park. It is 
like many other communities in that it has stores and filling 
stations and a manufacturing plant or two. At one time the com- 
munity had two schools. One of the schools was for the Mexican- 
American children, the other for the Anglo-Americans. Now one 
school serves both groups. 


A review of early days is necessary to understand this com- 
munity. The Mexican people, like other immigrant groups, came 
to the United States in search of freedom and the right to work 
to improve their economic status. As in many southern California 
communities, those who came to Stanton settled in a section 
which was part of the town geographically but was culturally 
isolated from the group life of the larger community. Most of 
the men worked in the orange groves or engaged in other agri- 
cultural labor. 

The Stanton school was built in the Mexican section. The 
Savanna School, located on the outskirts of the town, was at- 
tended by the Anglo-American children. This situation persisted 
for many years. 

After World War II, the total character of the community 
changed. It became much less rural and more industrial and 
urban. Forty-four per cent of the parents now work in trades 
and 25 per cent in the orange groves or vegetable fields. A nearby 
airbase provides jobs for hundreds of men. More and more men 
commute daily to jobs in other cities. 
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Many of these economic changes affected the Mexican- 
American community of Stanton. In addition, the young men 
returned from the armed services with a new viewpoint of their 
privileges and responsibilities as American citizens. They realized 
that the Bill of Rights meant something to them personally and 
that it was not necessary for them to live as their fathers had lived. 

Xesponsible school authorities recognized that these changing 
attitudes made changes in school policy necessary. They also 
realized that the changing patterns of community life made 
changes possible which might have been previously rejected. 
The educators knew that an integrated school could unite the 
various segments of the community as well as provide a more 
adequate educational program for all the children. 

One previous attempt to unite the Stanton and Savanna 
schools had proved unsuccessful. Because of the increase in popu- 
lation at the Stanton School and the imminent danger of losing 
a teacher at Savanna, it had been thought best to relieve the 
situation by transporting some of the Stanton children to the 
Savanna School. On the basis of test results and general adapt- 
ability, a selected group of Mexican-American children from 
grades four to eight and all of the eighth grade were sent to the 
other school. ‘The plan seemed good but the arrangement was 
resented by the Anglo group. Up to this time, they had had the 
school all to themselves. The plan also made a cleavage in 
the Mexican group—why should certain children be taken and 
others left? 

To prevent a recurrence of this situation, many preparatory 
steps were taken before the pupils of the two schools were brought 
together again. 

For several years staff meetings had been held with teachers 
from both schools and problems affecting the entire district were 
discussed. The teachers knew each other well and could talk 
together as friends as well as work together for the solution of 
problems. The good relations developed in the staffs of the two 
schools were an important factor in bringing the schools together. 
The teachers thought in terms of one district, not two schools. 
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Both schools had good relations with the parents of the chil- 
dren. The parents had confidence that the teachers were working 
for the best interests of the girls and boys. Conferences to report 
pupil progress to parents had been well received and had con- 
tributed to the understanding between home and school. 

One parent-teacher association had always served both schools. 
Many of the Mexican-American parents joined the association, 
although few attended the meetings. This association was the 
foundation for co-operative effort between the parents of both 
groups. 

Mexican-American teachers from the Stanton School played 
important roles in preparing the children for a new situation. 
One, who was especially proficient in folk dancing, invited a 
fourth-grade class from a beach community to Stanton. The 
members of her class taught Spanish dances to the visitors. 
Another teacher spent many nights after school organizing ball 
teams for the older children. He also carried on a summer recrea- 
tion program. 

Increased emphasis was placed on opportunities to broaden 
experience with other girls and boys. Play days organized with 
neighboring schools, carnivals, and interchange assemblies con- 
tributed to better understanding. 

The results of a school housing survey indicated that action 
was necessary. Of a total of eight buildings, two were condemned 
as not fit for use, two were totally inadequate, and the other four 
were barracks which would be useful for only a short period of 
time. To make matters more difficult, growth had taken place at 
both schools, and double sessions were considered. The survey 
indicated a need for complete new facilities to replace the old 
buildings and for additional classrooms to meet the needs of a 
rapidly expanding school population. 

Two alternatives were presented. One was to build two new 
schools on the existing sites. The other was to choose a new site 
centrally located and build a school for all the children of the 
community. The decision would have to be made by the people 
of the community. Mass meetings for parents and other interested 
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citizens were held to discuss the issue. The meetings were well 
planned by local and county leaders. After careful study by both 
the English and Spanish-speaking citizen groups, the school 
board members and the professional staff, a unanimous decision 
was made. One school would be built to serve all the children in 
the Stanton School District. The role which such a school could 
play in building a strong, unified community was one of the 
factors which affected the decision. 


Plans for the new school evolved from the community and its 
need for a center to house a wide range of activities. Interested 
citizens and committees from local organizations were consulted 
in the planning. The teachers were consulted and contributed 


helpful ideas. 


The new school in process of construction provided an incen- 
tive for worth-while experiences. Children from both schools 
talked about their new school and noticed each change and stage 
of development. They referred to it frequently in current event 
reports. Many classes took study trips to the site to view its 
progress. 


When the building was completed and the Mexican and 
Anglo-American children were housed in one school, many prob- 
lems which had caused concern to both the board members and 
the teaching staff proved not to be problems at all. 

One such concern was how to organize the classes. Should 
they be arranged according to ability or according to ancestral 
background? A third course was followed. Anglo and Mexican- 
American children were placed in classrooms according to thei 
proportionate numbers in the total school population. The plan 
has worked out well. Not one complaint was made regarding class 
assignments or teachers. 

How would the children get along together on the play- 
ground? This had been a matter of concern. The first few days 
were the most difficult. José and Juan and Pedro kept together, 
not daring to play with other children. Peter and Ralph were 
pushing the so-called intruders away from “their” play apparatus. 
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After a few days the teachers were able to help the children accept 
and enjoy the new situation. 

“Let's do it together” has been the motto ever since the two 
schools have been one. The idea of “we” and “our school” in- 
stead of “my” and “my school” has been tried with great success. 
Instead of differences, likenesses have been emphasized. Every- 
thing was new. It was a new school. “We'll all begin together, 
and we'll work out things the best way we know how,” was a 
statement made frequently. Because the teachers were accus- 
tomed to working together, the job was easier. At one of the 
first staff meetings, they recognized that difficulties might arise. 
Nevertheless these have been fewer than anyone anticipated. 

Several special programs have made significant contributions 
to the socializing process. One was gardening. Acres of land and 
many eager workers were available. Teachers gave assistance and 
friendly attitudes grew as the children worked in groups for the 
solution of practical problems. 

Homemaking has afforded opportunity for the girls to work 
together. None had had cooking or sewing before they moved 
to the new school. One day the homemaking teacher wanted to 
know how to make tortillas. The Mexican-American girls offered 
to show the class. The Mexican-American girls then made tor- 
tillas and the others made salad. Each enjoyed the other’s con- 
tribution. 

One of the social highlights of the year is the eighth-grade 
dinner. The problem of the menu came up. The Mexican- 
American girls insisted upon having enchiladas. The Anglo girls 
wanted meat and potatoes. The girls talked it over and decided 
to have meat and potatoes for one course and enchiladas for 
another. Everyone was satisfied. 

Boys enjoy the shop and woodworking classes. Boys of both 
Anglo and Mexican background work together on co-operative 
projects. They have produced articles of high quality workman- 
ship. 

Opportunities to build understanding frequently occur during 
the physical education period. One day the girls in the sixth 
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grade were choosing sides for baseball. On one team all but two 
players were Mexican-American. One little girl came to the 
teacher and said, “That isn’t fair. All but two of these are Spanish 
girls.” During the discussion that followed, the girls said, “We 
didn’t choose these girls because they are Spanish. We chose 
them because they can play ball.” After that incident the Anglo 
children asked the good ball players among the Mexican children 
to give them lessons. The special ability of each individual was 
being recognized by the children. 

Social studies have proved fertile soil for amalgamating these 
groups. A fourth grade class wrote to chambers of commerce for 
information on the history of California cities with Spanish 
names. In studies of Latin American countries, girls and boys of 
the sixth grade learned to speak a few words of Spanish. One 
sixth grade kept a chart of new Spanish words and their English 
equivalents. 

One immediate problem which faces the school is how to 
enlist the participation of the Mexican-American parents in 
school and community activities. Father-son and mother-daugh- 
ter banquets have provided a common ground for fellowship. 
At these affairs, differences have been forgotten and all enjoyed 
the occasions. 

Plans are in process to encourage Mexican-American parents 
to work on school committees, serve as room mothers, and sponsor 
Girl Scout and Boy Scout troops. Members of the school staff 
will encourage the Mexican-Americans to take their places side 
by side with the Anglos in all community activities. 

The fundamental needs of girls and boys of both cultural 
groups are identical and many parents are seeking information 
and advice on how to rear mentally and physically healthy chil- 
dren. Study groups where parents meet to see a film or discuss 
a common problem could contribute to understanding among 
members of the Mexican and Anglo groups. 


Adult education classes in Spanish and textile painting are 
planned for next year. These classes will be held in the Stanton 
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School and will provide still another means for interaction be- 
tween the members of the groups. 

Various community organizations are co-operating with the 
school. One service club makes its clubhouse available for 
everyone in the community. The Boy Scouts meet in this build- 
ing. It is interesting to note that more and more of the Mexican- 
American boys have joined the Scouts and attend the meetings 
regularly. This club also gives glasses to needy children and pro- 
vides Christmas baskets. 

The school, in co-operation with the Anaheim Recreation 
Department, has a summer recreation program which includes 
games, baseball, and swimming in the Anaheim plunge. In time, 
a plunge and a complete recreation center may be provided in 
the Stanton community. 

When one of the old-timers was interviewed recently about 
some of the changes in Stanton, she said, “The character of the 
Mexican-American colony has completely changed since the 
early days. People are coming to gatherings better dressed; they 
are speaking better English; more and more of the young people 
are going to high school.” These remarks indicate that the 
process of building a unified community at Stanton is moving 
forward. 

This story of a town, its people, and their school shows how a 
community can plan its future. It shows how educators can work 
with other members of the community to translate the principles 
of democratic living into the reality of every day happenings on 
Main Street. 













































AN EXPERIMENT IN INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


Dororny INcuraM, Principal 
Mill School, San Bernardino County 

Success generally comes to those who have complete faith in 
their convictions. They have this success because they retain 
clear vision, depth of understanding, and courage to work toward 
the goal they wish to attain. 

Confidence that the promise of “liberty and justice for all” 
may become reality and a willingness to work to bring local 
situations into accordance with the accepted principles of democ- 
racy have resulted in many notable experiments in intercultural 
education. Because of such endeavors, in many cities, towns, and 
villages, the American Way of Life has become the beacon light 
of freedom for freedom-loving people everywhere. 

The Mill School in San Bernardino County is one of these 
notable experiments in intercultural education. Faith in the 
values of democratic living, confidence in girls and boys, courage, 
and hard work, enlisted the co-operation of many persons. Now 
this school is an example of the healthy, happy living which 
should be the opportunity of all children everywhere. 

The Mill School District is one of the oldest and smallest in 
San Bernardino County. It was originally a rural district with a 
school that served children who lived on farms. As the city of 
San Bernardino grew, a fringe community developed along the 
highway which was near the school. Farms were divided into 
plots of one or two acres and many Negro families settled in the 
district. The school grew from one room to three rooms. As the 
Negro population grew, white children were transferred to a 
San Bernardino school. Mill School became a “colored” school 
although for many years all the teachers except one were white. 
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During the war period the population grew rapidly. The 
greatest increase was in the Negro group, although Spanish- 
speaking and other groups also increased. In many families both 
parents worked. Service trades and semiskilled employment of 
various types provided employment for many. Proper housing 
was not available to all residents. Many houses were being built 
by families as time and money became available to them. A few 
families lived in tents and trailers. 


PopuLATION GrowtH Crowps SCHOOL 


In 1944, growth had been so great that all grades through the 
sixth were on double session. A Negro woman had been teaching 
in the school for several years. She became the teaching prin- 
cipal, and a carefully selected staff of Negro and white teachers 
worked under her direction. In order to relieve the crowded 
situation, in 1949 the school board decided to modify the long- 
established practice of allowing special transfers. All primary 
children within the area were required to attend the Mill School 
All in the fourth grade and above were to be transferred to the 
city school. The announcement of this decision was made in 
the spring. The new plan was to become effective when school 
opened in the fall. Parents who protested to the local board or 
to the county superintendent of schools were told that segrega- 
tion on account of race is illegal in California.’ 


The following year temporary housing was provided for all 
children living within the boundaries of the Mill District and all 
were required to attend the Mill School. This action was also 
announced in the spring to become effective when school opened 
in the fall. 

During the summer the staff of the Mill School met with rep- 
tesentatives of the State Department of Education and the office 
of the San Bernardino County Superintendent of Schools to 
discuss ways in which they might contribute to the successful 
integration of the children. The group decided that the first 


‘Decision rendered in Westminster School District of Orange County et al. v. Mendez et al. 
16] Fed. 2d 774, 
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responsibility was to provide the best possible school program, 
This adventure in democracy, they believed, would succeed or 
fail on the quality of the daily instruction in each classroom. 

The teachers decided to invite the parents of the pupils to visit 
the school before the day set for classes to begin. In preparation 
for this meeting, the principal and teachers worked diligently to 
make the classrooms attractive. Each teacher was prepared to 
explain the projected program for his class. Plans were made to 
serve refreshments. Only one or two white parents accepted the 
invitation but later events demonstrated that the effort had not 
been in vain. On the day that school opened, more white children 
were enrolled than had been expected. 


SEGREGATION BANNED IN District 


Protests were made again and again. Those who objected were 
told that responsible school authorities must enforce the laws. 
Attendance supervisors from the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools were asked to check on a few families who had 
not entered their children in school. ‘They interpreted the law 
to these families and invited them to visit the school. Two fam- 
ilies moved out of the district. "Two families entered their children 
in private schools. All other families entered their children in 
Mill School. 

The local school board played an important role in the three 
difficult years which changed the Mill School from a segregated 
school to one in which the principles of democracy are reinforced 
by opportunities for democratic living. 

Few school boards have been called upon to face greater prob- 
lems. The situation called for more than average ability to cope 
with problems. It called for concentrated effort and calm, coura 
geous judgment. It called for creative solutions for problems 
which at first seemed insoluble. The local board received the 
advice and co-operation of the curriculum consultant from the 
county superintendent's office, who had worked in the Mill 
District for five or six years. Other persons on the staff also 
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assisted in the undertaking. The County Board of Education was 
a source of support. Awareness and co-operation at a crucial 
period opened the door to an unusually successful experience in 
intercultural living. 

In addition to integrating teachers and pupils in the school it 
was necessary to help parents see the need for a nonsegregated 
school. The Mill School Board realized the need for co-operation 
from all the parents of the community before success could be 
attained. The parents, too, needed to learn to live acceptably 
with people of all groups. 


ParENts Co-oPpERATION ENLISTED 


Plans to bring about this co-operation were carefully made. 
Opposition from expected and unexpected sources was great and 
had to be faced. Many persons whose children were to benefit 
greatly from the experiences provided by the school were opposed 
to every endeavor. Fortunately the school board and school staff, 
who were most deeply concerned in the problem, did not once 
waver in their belief. 

Building a new school became the project which finally united 
the community by providing opportunities for working together. 
Actual co-operation in achieving worthy purposes broke down 
the barriers of misunderstanding. School bonds were passed; 
state aid was granted; property was purchased and the school the 
community had dreamed of took form. The new school was 
dedicated in the spring of 1951, although it was not occupied 
until the fall of that year. This school is modern in every respect. 
It now houses 237 pupils. About 75 per cent are Negro. The staff 
of four colored and five white teachers work under the guidance 
of the colored principal who has seen the total program develop. 


The parent-teacher association has over a hundred active 
members. Parents of all groups work together to carry out a 
program involving close parent-teacher-pupil relationships. 

These experiences have brought to light many examples of 
how and why people think and act as they do. The following 
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are the remarks made by parents who looked on the experiment 
with doubt and skepticism. The incidents noted reflect the re- 
actions of white parents to their child’s colored teacher. The 
parents were uncertain. Fear and confusion went hand in hand 
with uncertainty. As confidence in the school program was built 
by the consistent efforts of the staff to provide sound educational 
experiences, fears vanished and the meaning of intercultural 
education was understood and accepted. 


ParENts Express APPRECIATION 


At the beginning of the school year Mrs. F., whose grand- 
daughter was eligible for kindergarten, was uncertain as to 
whether or not the family wanted their grandchild in Mill 
School. Mrs. F. professed a total lack of prejudice but did not 
want the child in school unless other white children were to be 
there too. The grandchild was not sent to school until several 
days after school started. Evidences of disturbed conversations as 
to whether or not the child would continue attending school 
were noticed in Pat’s remarks to the teacher. Little Pat’s mother 
occasionally picked her up at the school but at no time had 
anything to say to the teacher. Pat’s attitude of fear was strongly 
exhibited at the beginning of school, but gradually changed to 
a normal reaction towards the teacher and the pupils of her class. 
Within three weeks, Pat became one of the most affectionate 
children in the group. With Pat’s change in attitude came a 
change in the grandparents. The mother who would never speak 
came to the school fence, brought a friend to wait for her child, 
and for the first time smiled pleasantly at the teacher. By the 
middle of the school year a co-operative attitude between the 
home and the school was attained. By the end of the year the 
grandmother came to the school to express her appreciation for 
the excellent help the teacher had given her grandchild. 

Mrs. T. came to school on September 18, the first day of 
school to enroll her two children. On October 2, less than 4 
month later she brought her husband to school and introduced 
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him to the principal. The following is a direct quotation of 
Mr. T.’s remarks: 

Miss I want you to know what a fine job John’s 
teacher is doing for him. He is a different boy even at home. Never 
before has he taken any interest in things at home and for the first time 
in his life he really likes school. I am one of those parents who didn’t 
want his children in Mill School. I fought against them coming here 
but I want you to know that this school is doing more for my children 
than any other school ever did. John tells me his teacher takes time out 
to work with him alone and I want you to let his teacher know just how 
much we appreciate what she is doing for him. 





Frankie’s mother came to school to see his teacher. She said: 
] just stopped by to see Frankie’s teacher. He is so in love with you 
and so much better adjusted at home since being in your class, I just 
had to come by to see what a teacher was like who could make such a 
change in my boy. I’ve decided that Frankie has never before gotten the 
love and attention at school that’s he’s getting here. Here’s a different boy! 


Mr. T. visited his son’s class today. This was his second visit 
to the school. He offered his services in assisting in the softball 
tournament to be held in the spring. He has had experience in 
professional ball playing and feels he can give the boys of this 
school pointers of value. 

Mr. T. also expressed a desire to bring other parents to help 
lay out the baseball diamond at the new school when the time 
came for such work. 

Mrs. L. remarked to the kindergarten teacher: 

My daughter loves you and school so much she attempted to stifle a 


cough all day yesterday when I told her she would have to stay home 
today if she continued to cough. 


A parent assisting the nurse and doctor in the routine physical 
examination of all the children in the school remarked on being 
thanked for her assistance: 


I'm willing to help wherever and whenever I can. 


Mrs. K. a mother of twin boys remarked: 
My boys say school is really fun this year. 
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A father remarked at a PTA meeting: 

I’ve never attended a meeting in which I’ve enjoyed myself more, 
The interest and enthusiasm of these parents is marvelous. 

A mother at the same meeting said: 


This is the best PTA meeting I’ve ever attended. 


A conversation between two parents who had come to visit 
the school during American Education Week was overheard by 
a teacher as the parents left the building: 

Ilasn’t this been interesting? And to think we were worried about 
bringing our children here to school. 


Two parents assisting at the kindergarten Christmas Party: 
Isn't this fun! May we come back? 


Certain experiences cannot be adequately expressed because 
words fail to bring to the reader the richness enjoyed by those 
who grow daily in the good life. 

An experiment in intercultural education has brought a good 
school and community life to the children, parents, and teachers 


of the Mill School District. 
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CHILDREN NEED A WORLD IN WHICH PEOPLE 
RESPECT ONE ANOTHER 


Arron Nance, Consultant in Elementary Education, California 
State Department of Education 


What can teachers do in the classroom to help children learn 
to respect themselves and others? ‘Teachers can recognize their 
personal importance in the lives of children and the far-reaching 
influence of the work they do. The quality of daily classroom 
living provided by the teacher has a tremendous influence on 
the attitudes of children toward themselves and toward life. 
Nothing that happens in the classroom is unimportant. 

One of the tasks of children as they grow is to come to know 
themselves. They are seeking answers to these questions: What 
kind of person am I? Do people like me? Am I good-looking? 
Am I dumb? Can I do things? 

Through the answers they find to these questions in the eyes, 
attitudes, and actions of other children and of adults, boys and 
girls build pictures of themselves as competent, well-liked per- 
sons or as Clumsy, stupid misfits. 

Does school provide a daily triumph for every child? ‘Teachers 
should make it possible for children to have little daily doses of 
success. The child who receives a series of red-pencilled papers 
or who is always chosen last for games is building a picture of 
himself which may limit his endeavor and condition his atti- 
tudes for years to come. Failure does not stimulate to greater 
endeavor. Heartbreak is in the statement made recently by an 
eight-year-old: “I try and I try, but the teacher says I don’t.” 
There are many ways to help a child feel like “somebody.” The 
teacher may enlist the co-operation of the principal, custodian, 
lunch room manager, school nurse or another teacher to admire 
a picture the child has drawn, listen to a story he tells, or COom- 
ment enthusiastically on a completed project. 
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Parents need help in understanding the importance of success 
for their children. The child who wrote the story which follows 
was developing a healthy attitude. 

I love Daddy. I love Mother. I love Sue. I love me. Do you 
love me? 


Research proves that two factors are constant in the tragic 
case histories of delinquent children. All have been punished, 
many with great severity. None has had the consistent, friendly, 
supporting influence of a responsible adult. 

Every child should know that whether he is good or bad, 
attractive or ugly, obedient or sassy, honest or thieving and lying 
that some adult loves and cares for him. He needs this assurance 
in the same way he needs his vitamins. In fact, such love might 
be called a basic eighth! 

Discipline is necessary and it must be the sort that keeps a 
child’s self-respect intact. In fact, the best discipline may be the 
kind the teacher imposes on himself to plan each lesson care- 
fully, to get out the materials, and to study each child’s needs 
and work to meet them. 

Teachers should realize that they are not necessarily always 
right. They should not be afraid to take the blame if the child 
does not understand. They may say: 

“Perhaps it is my fault you don’t understand. I’ll try to explain 
it better next time.” 


“Lots of people don’t understand the first time. I'll tell you 
again tomorrow.” 


“I was wrong about that. Please excuse me.” 


One aspect of providing an environment in which respect for 
oneself and others may grow is an understanding of the values 
which children from different cultural groups bring with them 
to school. Many children are taught to fight, “bad words” are a 
part of every-day conversations, and cleanliness is not considered 
of any great importance. Such children will be in conflict with 
a teacher who is rigid concerning the values he has been taught in 
regard to fighting, polite conversation, and cleanliness. Teachers 
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need to be shock-proof. ‘They need to develop techniques which 
may help a child change his behavior but will not destroy his 
self-respect or his faith in himself or in his parents. 

Beyond helping children build basic self-respect teachers may 
work to extend opportunities for children to know others who 
are unlike themselves. A child growing up in 1953 who knows 
only members of his own group is socially deprived. 

Planned visits are an excellent means of extending horizons." 
A growing list of excellent children’s boks may be used to help 
overcome stereotyped and provincial attitudes toward others.’ 
Children and adults alike must learn to accept differences as 
normal and interesting and to understand the many ways in 
which people are alike. 

Teachers are important persons in building a world in which 
people respect one another. Through their personal influence 
and the environment which they provide for boys and girls they 
affect and change many lives. 

Helping children respect themselves will make it possible to 
teach them to respect others. Many problems of intergroup and 
international conflict will be closer to solution when respect for 
others is inherent in the attitudes of all persons. 





1 Erma G. Grosse, “Intergroup Education is Next Door,” page 98. 
2 “Books to Grow On,” page 120. 








INTERGROUP EDUCATION IS NEXT DOOR 


A Project DeveLorep AND Carriep Our BY THE FREsNo 
STATE CoLLEGE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL AND THE 
LincoLn Scnoo., Fresno, CALIFORNIA 


Erma G. Grosse, Teacher, Alice es School, Fresno 
Public Schools, Fresno, California ' 


oe “Goodbye!” “I wish we could do this pre day!” 

Ve had fun!” “I like your school; everyone is no nice!” “] hank 

a “Thank you!” “T’'ll see you in two weeks; maybe we can 
be partners again!” 

Twenty-seven happy voices were calling “goodbye” from the 
sidewalk in front of the Fresno State College Demonstration 
School, and twenty-seven equally happy voices were calling 
“goodbye” from inside the bus which was taking a group of 
third graders back to their school after an exciting day, a day 
which had begun at 9:00 a.m. when the bus left the Lincoln 
Schoo! bound for the Demonstration School. 

This was the end of the first visit between the third grades 
of two schools located within the Fresno Public School system. 
Although the two schools are in the same school system, the 
student enrollment is dissimilar—that of the Lincoln School 
being heterogeneous, and the College Demonstration Schoo, 
homogeneous. 

Pupils in the College Demonstration School have little or 
no opportunity to meet children of diverse cultural backgrounds 
other than by casual contacts in theaters and stores. Therefore, 
the parents, principal, and third grade teacher felt that an expe: 
rience should be planned which would provide a realistic yet 
informal social environment in which children of different racial 


1 At the t time of the project, Miss Grosse was a teacher at the Fresno State College De monstta- 
tion School. She expresses appreciation to Mrs. Bernadine Daniels, third grade teacher, Linc: 
School, Lafayette Hyde, Principal, Lincoln School, and Dr. Andrew Rippey, Principal, C slleg 
Demonstration School, for their co operation in the project. 
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and ethnig groups could meet and share experiences and re- 
sponsibilities successfully and happily. From this basic realiza- 
tion of a great need, an exchange of visits was developed. The 
project was a culmination of a year-long program planned to 
develop mutual understanding, appreciation, and respect for 
people whose customs and appearance varied from the pattern 
familiar to the children. Through this experience, the growing 
awareness of differences, prevalent in eight-year-olds, was sup- 
plemented by an awareness of the basic likenesses between 
people. 


PLANNING IN SCHOOL, HomE, AND COMMUNITY 


Careful teacher planning and preparation was necessary to 
set up the purposes of intergroup education and to develop ap- 
propriate methods to be used in obtaining the proposed goals. 
First, it was essential to gain parent co-operation and support. 
Parents of the demonstration school children were invited to 
attend a meeting at the school. During this meeting the pur- 
poses of the project were presented in detail. At the close of the 
meeting, the parents were enthusiastic in their approval of the 
plan and expressed a desire to co-operate with the teacher in 
order to make the experience valuable. This offer to co-operate 
was not an idle one. The parents did co-operate in every possible 
way. Additional meetings were held. Parents encouraged the 
children to tell them about the books, stories, and songs to be 
used in the intergroup meeting. In many cases books and records 
used in the project were added to home libraries. 

After the parents had given their approval to the project, the 
teacher communicated with other adults in the community. The 
adults were of various religious, national, and racial groups. The 
co-operation given by these people proved to be valuable. They 
tead or previewed the materials and made many worth-while 
suggestions which helped to make the experience a success. 
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Tue Rore oF Cui_p PLANNING 


After all necessary clearances and preliminary planning had 
been completed to assure the success of the venture, the teacher 
presented the idea of inviting a third grade class from another 
school to visit the College Demonstration School. The girls and 
boys enthusiastically accepted the idea and wished to start plan- 
ning immediately. At first many of their plans were involved and 
impossible to execute. However, these were soon replaced by 
more practical ones. 

The children felt that this special visiting day should havea 
name. Many names were suggested, such as “Our Play Day,’ 
“Friends Day,” and “Our Picnic.” The final choice was “Our 
Friendship Picnic,” a name that the children felt described the 
day perfectly. 

Each child then wrote to a “friend” at Lincoln School inviting 
him to come to “Our Friendship Picnic.” In return, the Lincoln 
children wrote acceptance letters. One of the improvements 
made the second year was to exchange letters several times be 
fore the invitations were written. Such a procedure led to a 
feeling of closeness, and quotes from “my friend’s letter” were 
daily conversation pieces in both schools. 

A question raised by many teachers was “What did you do 
with the children all day?” Careful and thorough planning by 
the children with the teacher as a guide eliminated awkward 
moments of wondering what to do next. The day was planned 
in detail and the schedule posted in advance. This schedule was 
merely a listing of activities for the day and the tentative time 
limit for each activity. The schedule was flexible allowing fu 
more or less time as needed. 

Following was the schedule of events in the visit of the Lincoln 
School children to the Demonstration School. | 

9:30 a.m.—Guests arrived. The reception committee, chose | 
by the children, escorted the guests into the room. With | 
no further preliminaries, the two groups joined in saluting | 
the flag and in singing a patriotic song. This was followed 
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by group singing—“Because that’s something we can all 
do together.” New songs were learned and each class pre- 

ad are ‘ 

sented parts of a program which included piano solos, vocal 


Z solos, choral speaking, individual and group dancing. 


ler 


10:00 a.m.—The host group presented autograph books to 
nd . 
their guests. These books were made by the children, “one 
in : ” . 
" for my friend and one for me.” This proved to be an excel- 
“ lent mixer. Shyness soon vanished as children asked each 


other “Will you sign my book?” “Would you like me to 
sign yours?” 

= 10:15 a.m.—Recess 

10:30 a.m.—Field trip to see the College Campus. 

ha 11:15 a.m.—Recess 

he a . — 

| 11:25 a.m.—Rest time. At this time piano solos were played 
by children from both schools. 

11:40 a.m.—Box lunches were presented to each guest by 

on his partner for the day. Each child from the host school had 

ns brought two lunches. All the lunches were similar because 

the mothers planned the menu with the children at a meet- 

ing suggested by the children so that “the parents can co- 

operate with the class and with each other.” The place 

selected for the picnic lunch was away from the regular 

do play area and the children ate in small informal groups. 


ing 


0a 
ere 


by Each child remained with his special friend. 
: 12:20 p.m.—Rest time. Stories were read to the girls and a 
ne 


college student talked to the boys about sports, emphasizing 
was relay events and health habits. 

me 12:45 p.m.—Games. Kickball teams were organized with 
for boys from both schools on each team. The girls rotated 
between three activities—jump rope, London Bridge, and 


-oln dodge ball. 


1:15 p.m.—Rest time in the room. Time for a short program 





se | and for autographs and visiting. 
Vith | 2:00 p.m.—Time to say goodbye. 
ting | As goodbyes were being called, a spokesman for the Lincoln 


wei | School third grade invited the Demonstration School pupils to 
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visit them soon. The invitation was enthusiastically received and 
the voices began calling, “See you soon!” 

The Lincoln School third grade children and their teacher 
had the experience of planning the final part of the exchange 
of visits. They called this special day, “Friends Again Day.” The 
same basic principles of planning and scheduling were followed, 
adapted to the school situation and pupil needs. 

Lincoln School children planned the first visit the following 
year, and the College Demonstration School planned the retum 
visit. The teachers felt the opportunity of being hosts and guests 
should be given in turn to each school. 


CuILpreNn’s EvALUATION 


The children at the Demonstration School evaluated the total 
experience under the following three headings: 
1. What we liked best 
2. What we learned that will help us to be good citizens 
3. How we used what we've learned in school—arithmetic, 
spelling, language, art, music, health, play periods, and 
social studies 


When the third phase of the evalution began, the children 
were a bit slow to see how they had used spelling and social 
studies. [lowever, through discussion, they soon realized the 
many ways in which all the basic skills were used in planning 
and orginizing the Friendship Picnic. One child, when told 
that part of social studies was learning about people, said “We 
have been having social studies and it’s a very important kind 
of social studies because we learned about people right here in 
Fresno.” 

SUMMARY 


This was a two school—two teacher project. One teacher 
cannot plan and carry out such an activity alone. It is necessary 
that both teachers, supported by their principals, be sincerely 
interested in the activity and co-operate with each other, shar 
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ing ideas and experiences throughout the year. If this imporatnt 
fact is remembered, each teacher’s enthusiasm remains at a high 
level and the experience will be a highlight of the school year 
for the teacher as well as the children. The two Fresno teachers, 
after having successfully carried out the visits for two years, are 
looking forward to working together a third year. Each year’s 


visit has made the next one more successful. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
During the development of the project in intergroup educa- 
tion described in this article, many types of instrucitonal ma- 
terials were used in the classroom. These materials included 
children’s books and periodicals, films and film strips, phono- 
graph records, photographs and displays of articles from many 
countries. 
CuILprEN’s Books AND PERIODICALS 
Factual Books 
Benedict, Ruth, and Weltfish, Gene. In Henry’s Backyard. 
New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1948. 
Coy, Harold. The Real Book About George Washington Car- 
ver. New York: Garden City Publishing Co., 1951. 
Evans, Eva Knox. All About Us. New York: Capitol Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1947. 
Evans, Eva Knox. People Are Important. New York: Capi- 
tol Publishing Co., Inc., 1951. 
Fisher, Lois. You and the United Nations. Chicago: Chil- 
dren’s Press, Inc., 1947. 


Pease, Josephine van Dolzen. This Is the World. Chicago: 


Rand McNally & Co., 1951. 
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Story Books 


Beim, Lorraine, and Beim, Jerrold. Two Is A Team. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1945. 


Hunt, Mabel Leigh. Ladycake Farm. New York: J. B. Lip. 
pincott Co., 1949. 


Lenski, Lois. Cotton In My Sack. New York: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1949. 


Savage, Joan. Hurray for Bobo. A Star Bricut Book. Chi- 
cago: Children’s Press, Inc., 1947. 


Sharpe, StellaGentry. Tobe. Raleigh, North Carolina: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1939. 


Tarry, Ellen. Hezekiah Horton. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1942. 


Tarry, Ellen, and Hall, Marie. My Dog Rinty. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1946. 


Tarry, Ellen. The Runaway Elephant. New York: The Vik- 
ing Press, 1950. 


Periodicals 


American Junior Red Cross News. 

This magazine is published ten months of the year by the American 
National Red Cross. It is an excellent teaching aid for building sound 
intergroup relations. Each issue has pictures, stories, articles, and songs 
which are helpful in fostering desired social attitudes and are adapted 
to day by day use in the classroom. 


The March, 1952, issue of the American Junior Red Cross 
News carried the theme song for the Friendship Picnic. The 
title of the song is “Children All Over the World.” It was written 
by Selma Williams Herman. 
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Aupio-VisuaL MATERIALS 
Films 
Brotherhood of Man. 16 mm., sound, color. 


An animated color film. Illustrations and information from the book, 
In Henry's Back Yard, are utilized in this film. 


George Washington Carver. 16 mm., black and white, sound. 


This film is based on the life of Dr. Carver and tells of this many 
contributions to society. 


Songs of Friendship. 16 mm., color, sound, 2 reels. 


Useful for assemblies and adult group meetings. Gives a light and 
humorous touch to a serious message. 


Film Strips 
Film strips on intergroup topics are available for loan, rental 
or purchase from the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 


Suite 708-9, 110 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4 or 590 North 
Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles. 


About Us 


A cartoon strip based on the book All About Us is especially 
helpful. 


Displays and Bulletin Boards 


Bulletin boards organized around a central theme such as 
“Mothers and Their Children” or “Men At Work” can be both 
attractive and effective. They should show persons of various 
groups and complexions. Photographs, as well as illustrations 
fom magazines and newspapers, may be utilized. A set of pic- 
tures from calendars which had been prepared for distribution 
by business houses interested in increasing trade with Negroes 
was utilized by one teacher. They showed attractive Negro chil- 
dren at work and play. 








SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE IN THE SOUTH- 
WEST—A BRIEF HISTORICAL REVIEW 


GeorceE I. Sancuez, Professor of Latin American Education, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Spanish-speaking people have been in the Southwest for 
three hundred and fifty years. The villages north of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, founded in 1598, take second place only to St. 
Augustine, Florida, settled in 1565, as the oldest settlements of 
Europeans on the mainland of what is now the United States. 
The New Mexico settlements, followed a century later by those 
in Texas and almost two centuries later by those in California, 
represent a colonial effort by Spain which left an indelible 
imprint upon the history and culture of the Southwest and of 
the United States. More important still, that colonial endeavor 
left people here, from California to Texas, whose descendants 
constitute a part of the group that we now refer to, very loosely, 
as Spanish-speaking. 

Note should be made of the fact that the colonial hispanos 
were not culturally homogeneous. The nuevo mexicanos, having 
arrived in the region as early as 1598, were different from their 
cousins, the californios and the texanos, who arrived much later. 
The date of migration and settlement, with all its attendant cul- 
tural concomitants, and geographic isolation, natural resources, 
the number and kind of Indians among whom they settled, and 
many such factors resulted in not one Spanish-speaking people 
but several, each with distinctive cultural personalities. The out 
look on life and the schemes of values, the allegiances, the bid: 
ogy, and the very speech of these colonial settlers varied greatly— 
and, though all were Spanish-speaking, they can be thought 0! 
as different peoples. 
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Until about the middle of the nineteenth century, the cali- 
fornios, the nuevo mexicanos, and the texanos went their sepa- 
rate cultural ways, held together only lightly by, first, the slender 
threads of Spain and later for a brief incident by the uncertain 
and flimsy bonds of independent Mexico. The annexation of 
Texas and the occupation of the rest of the Southwest by the 
United States changed the course of human affairs in this region. 
But the change was a slow one, unplanned and haphazard. The 
United States did not have the social institutions, the cultural 
“know-how,” to carry out an effective program of acculturation 
among her new citizens, the colonial hispanos. The new states 
and territories were left to shift for themselves in this regard, 
with an understandable lack of success. So the Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples of the Southwest remained Spanish speaking and 
zens, subject to the ever- 
increasing dominance of a foreign culture, of the “American 
Way.” 

Even so, other things being equal, time alone would have 
had its influence. In due course, and with the casualities that 
accompany haphazard evolution, the hispanos would have be- 
come full-fledged Americans. However, not only were the social 
institutions inadequate for the task, but it soon developed that 
changing conditions made it impossible for time alone to bring 
about the assimilation of these colonial peoples. After 1870, the 
Southwestern scene changed rapidly. The coming of the rail- 
rad opened up new economic fields and made the old ones 
more attractive. The region ceased to be the “Wild West.” It 
became instead a land of opportunity—a land where minerals 
and lumber, cotton and corn, cattle and sheep, fruits and vege- 
tables gave rise to new economic empires. 





These developments in themselves did not hinder the process 
of acculturation. On the contrary, they should have gone far 
towards aiding it, just as analogous developments farther east 
quickly made Americans of the heterogeneous masses that 
thronged to American from Europe during the late nineteenth 
century. However, in addition to the fact that Southwestern de- 
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velopments were based largely on rural life activities and on the 
production of raw materials in contrast to the urban industrial 
situation in the East, this area was sparsely populated and inso- 
far as the “American Way” was concerned culturally immature 
and insecure. Worse still, since labor for the new enterprises 
was not available from the East, the Southwest had to turn to 
Mexico and the Orient for its labor supply. As a consequence, 
the region, already suffering from cultural indigestion, added to 
its troubles by importing thousands of Mexican families, and 
again postponed the day for the incorporation of its Spanish- 
speaking population. 

Even thus enlarged by immigrants from Mexico, the indo- 
hispanic group could have been assimilated had the Southwest 
taken time to think out its cultural issues and to attack its fast 
growing and increasingly complex socioeconomic problems— 
particularly those of this ethnic minority. But before 1910, al- 
most no one seemed aware even that there were far-reaching 
issues and problems. Virtually no thought was given to the 
educational, health, economic, or political rehabilitation of the 
hispanos. And after 1910 the opportunity had passed. Until 
then the issues and problems were still of manageable propor 
tions. They were now to grow beyond all hope of quick solution. 

The Mexican Revolution of 1910-1920 and World War! 
combined to bring many thousands of Mexicans to the South 
west. Large numbers came as displaced persons, driven across 
the border by the fortunes of a chaotic civil war. Even larger 
numbers came as contract laborers, recruited by the trainload 
to work the beet fields of Colorado, the gardens and groves o 
California, the railroads of the entire West, the copper mine 
of Arizona, the cotton fields of Texas, and even the iron works 
of Chicago and the coal mines of West Virginia. 


The consequences of this free and easy dipping into the cheap 
labor reservoir that is Mexico are not too difficult to observe 
What for brevity I choose to call “cultural indigestion” can be 


documented by health and educational statistics, by pictures @ 
the slums of San Antonio, and by all sorts of depressing socit 
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economic data from all over the Southwest. For present purposes, 
suffice it to say that once again the Southwest pyramided prob- 
lem upon problem, burdening itself with a situation for which 
sooner or later there must be a costly reckoning. 

Ina way, World War I served a good purpose in this problem. 
Full employment, good wages, and the educative results of mili- 
tary service stimulated acculturation in the Southwest. However, 
the issues were much too large and complex to be met adequately 
by the by-products of war. More research, more planning, and 
more well thought out action programs were needed. 

The “boom and bust” days of the twenties, and the slow re- 
covery of the thirties, saw a little alleviation of the socioeconomic 
difficulties confronting the Southwest. Thousands of Mexican 
nationals were repatriated through the joint efforts of the United 
States and Mexico. However, natural increment soon more than 
made up for their number. Then the depression years bred more 
misery, more problems. However, these critical times gave rise 
toa growing interest in the plight of the unemployed, of out-of- 
school youth, and of common people generally. This interest was 
frst expressed by state and national surveys. President Hoover's 
Committee on Social Trends, California Governor Young’s Com- 
mittee on Labor, and the Texas Educational Survey are illustra- 
tive of this growing interest. The “New Deal” reforms helped to 
telieve some of the most acute problems and stimulated the na- 
tion to a greater consciousness of its socioeconomic defects. In 
particular, more attention was given to studies of underprivileged 
groups and of cultural and racial minorities. 

The condition of the Spanish-speaking people in the South- 
west was not completely overlooked in this type of activity. Tay- 
lor’s studies in California and Texas called attention to the plight 
of the agricultural worker, particularly of the migrant Mexican. 
Manuel, at the University of Texas, was inaugurating educa- 
tional studies of the Spanish-speaking group. Sanchez was work- 
ing in the fields of bilingualism and of school finance and admin- 
stration in New Mexico. Tireman, also in New Mexico, was 
addressing himself to the teaching problems presented by the 
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bi-cultural situation. Other researchers concerned themselves 
with a variety of spot studies. 

Some reform measures, looking toward the effective accul- 
turation of its population (50 per cent Spanish-speaking ), were 
undertaken by New Mexico in the thirties. These measures 
involved far-reaching changes in the sources and distribution 
of school funds, improvement of public health services, more 
scientific land use and management, increased and more effec. 
tive political action by Spanish-speaking voters. As a result, by 
1940 the Spanish-speaking people of New Mexico were more 
nearly assimilated than those of any other Southwestern state. 

Similar improvements were to be noted for the same period 
in parts of Colorado, Arizona, and California. Texas, on the 
other hand, lagged far behind. The educational and health levels 
of the Texas-Mexican were the worst in the region. Here funda- 
mental civil rights were most flagrantly violated. Effective Span- 
ish-speaking leadership was lacking. Conditions of employment 
and standards of living were woefully low. In a manner of speak- 
ing, then, Texas had become the “horrible example” in the accul- 
turation of Spanish-speaking people. However, there was 2 
growing realization here as elsewhere that none of these states 
could attain its potential cultural stature until these maladjust 
ments were overcome—and in the last few years Texas has begun 
to buckle down to the task, so long postponed, of incorporating 
this one-sixth of its population, the Spanish-speaking Texans 





World War II made several fundamental contributions in this 
field. First, as in World War I, military service and improved 
economic conditions gave a great boost to the assimilation o! 
Spanish-speaking people. In addition, largely in response t 
pressure from Spanish-speaking groups in the Southwest, the 
federal government began to sponsor programs designed to im 
prove the bi-cultural situation in this region. More importan! 
still, Mexico and the United States agreed to regulate the flow 
of Mexican labor northward across our southern border. 


Whether the two governments realized it or not, this last ste? 
struck at the root of much of the evil in the Southwestern pic 
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ture. As has been noted above, time and again, just as we have 
been on the verge of cutting our bi-cultural problems to man- 
ageable proportions, uncontrolled mass migrations from Mexico 
have erased our gains and accentuated our cultural indigestion. 
Now, at a time when the entire Southwest has inaugurated Cor 
is ‘tooling up” for) effective and large-scale programs of accul- 
turation, this control of Mexican immigration is most timely. 
It would be indeed short-sighted and tragic if anything were 
permitted to cause the two governments to deviate from the 
sound path which they have followed in the last few years. 

The most serious current threat to an effective program of 
acculturation in the Southwest is represented by illegal aliens, 
the so-called “wetbacks.” ‘These are called “mojados” along the 
Rio Grande and “alambres” in California. Tens of thousands of 
wetbacks now labor in the Southwest—without benefit of law, 
without protection or responsibility. Because the wetback can 
and must work for whatever he is offered, he makes it virtually 
impossible for residents of the border area to make a satisfactory 
living there. Thus tens of thousands of our Spanish-speaking 
people become displaced persons—men, women, and children— 
and move northward to further depress the socioeconomic situa- 
tion of the Spanish-speaking people in other parts of the region. 
Unless we can put an end to the illegal entry of large numbers 
of Mexican aliens, much of the good work that state and federal 
agencies are doing in this field will go for naught—and much 
more time and effort and many more millions of the taxpayers’ 
dollars will be required to bring Texas and her sister states to a 
desirable and defensible cultural level. 

It is my considered opinion that we are now in the early stages 
of a highly accelerated process of acculturation in the South- 
west. 1 am convinced that, given a little time without further 
major complication, our research and public service agencies 
can solve the problems presented by our bi-cultural situation. 











EDUCATION FOR HUMAN RELATIONS 


GerorcE SHAFTEL, Menlo Park, California 


The law says that you must send your child to school, 
The law cannot require that he come eager and able to learn, 
But unless he does, he will have a tremendous obstacle to over: 
come before he can begin learning at a rate and to a point com- 
mensurate with his ability. 

Many children come to school with a block to learning. Some 
blocks are trivial and easily removed; others are difficult and 
sometimes insurmountable. 

Education is expensive. Millions of dollars are spent in build- 
ing schoolhouses, paying teachers’ salaries, keeping a school sys 
tem functioning. But if many of the pupils in the classrooms of 
that system are neither emotionally ready nor physically able to 
learn, then money and hard work and many hopes are being 
tragically wasted. Most children whose learning potential is 


blocked can be helped. 


Problems of human relations and attitudes of groups toward 
each other account for certain of these blocks to learning. Chil- 
dren may be rejected for many reasons. Among these is mem 
bership in a minority group which causes certain children to 
feel rejected. Although children may never have been subjected 
to name calling or other overt forms of discrimination, the know- 
edge that prejudice exists and may be directed against them has 
become part of the personality make-up of most children from 
minority groups by the time they reach the middle grades. 

A great deal of investigation into problems of human rele 
tions and intergroup relations has been going on in universities 
which have established special centers to study such problems 
To list just a few—Yale has an Institute of Human Relations 
Harvard has a Department of Social Relations; New York Uni 
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versity has a Center of Fluman Relations Study, and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has a Center for Intergroup Education. The 
University of California has a child study program and a re- 
search study in the problems of growing old. Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has a research program in problems of 
human communication. Princeton has an Office of Population 
Research. From these, and many other research groups, has 
come a steady flow of findings in the areas of psychology, psy- 
chiatry, personality, and anthropology. 

Several California school systems have participated in studies 
in intergroup education. Techniques developed in these studies 
and in others of like nature are in use in many classrooms through- 
out the state. 

At this point it may be pertinent to ask: Just how does a school 
system become aware of human relations problems among its 
pupils? Some problems have obvious symptoms that are reflected 
in attendance, health, and discipline records. Other problems, 
lying deep within individuals, require skillful probing to un- 
cover. Examples are the child who is suffering severely from 
rejection by his parents; the pupil whose parents are exerting 
pressure on him for academic achievement beyond his ability; 
the lonely child who can find no acceptance among his class- 
mates; the intensely frustrated child, who is either withdrawn 
and apathetic or full of hostility that erupts in classroom vol- 
canoes of trouble. Such problems, an endless array of them, 
form emotional blocks that severely handicap children. 

The first step in removing such blocks is, of course, to diagnose 
them. An example of a device that may be used for this purpose 
is completion sentences. 

In the following illustrations from a research program at the 
University of Utah the italicized words are the incomplete 
sentences that the teacher gave her pupils. The unitalicized 
words completing each sentence are the pupil’s work. Thus, the 
teacher's words may be: “If I had $100 I would ” to which 
the pupil may add: “ buy a TV set.” In practice, the teacher 
may dictate the whole group of incomplete sentences to the 
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class, or give the list to individual pupils at different times. The 
first example was completed as follows by a girl: 

I wish Mother would not die. 

The thing that bothers me most is my brother. 

The trouble with some homes is they fight. 

I used to be afraid of the dark. 

If I could only sleep in. 

When praised I feel good. 

My father wants me to be anything I want to be. 

I cannot understand what makes me mad. 

A brother likes to tease. 

One must never fight. 

Most of all I want to be happy. 

It is wrong to make people feel bad. 

I boil up when my brother teases me. 

I despise people who criticize. 

Sometimes I dislike my brother because he teases me. 

When the teacher says “You can do it” I feel that I can. 

I need friends. 

I can work best when my teacher is in the room. 


Sometimes I hate my father because he suggests things to do and I don’ 
want to do them. 


Obviously, this child is in no condition to learn to the best ¢ 
her ability! Her replies indicate that she may be lonely, insecure. 
unhappy, made miserable by a brother whom she feels to lx 
more loved by her parents. After studying the child’s response 
the teacher may be more aware of her emotional needs and car 
give her the affection and support she needs. 


Another example was filled out by a boy: 
I get angriest when somebody says I’m a nigger. 
The trouble with home is I have none. 

I don’t like parties because of people. 

I used to be afraid I was to be called a Negro. 
Father I have none father. 

When praised I am none. 

Because of Dad I not have fun. 


When I think I have a lot to think. 
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My mother wants me to be a good boy. 

I cannot understand what makes me sille. (silly) 
Abrother is a lot of fun. 

] wish I was grown up. 

When the teacher says be still I am. 

One must never be afraid. 


This child, in contrast to the preceding one, thinks a brother 
isfun. Another interesting sidelight on this boy is the fact that 
he wrote: The trouble with home is | have none. Actually, he 
lives with an uncle and aunt who have an adequate home. But 
it is not his own father’s home; his father is dead. 

Blocks to this child’s learning are, of course, obvious. But 
what, it may be objected, can be done about them? The school 
can't change his color or bring his father back to him! The 
school can, however, work to have this boy’s classmates accept 
him more fully and help him to participate more in school life. 
ltisa heartening thing today to discover how many white chil- 
dren consider the word “nigger” distasteful. 

Another diagnostic device is the “I wish ” test. Diaries 
kept by pupils, too, can disclose some of their emotional upsets. 
Role-playing also is useful, for children often reveal their trou- 
bles by the way they spontaneously act out parts in a problem 
situation. Home visits and parent interviews, also, can quickly 
give a teacher much information about the human relations 
troubles of her pupils. 

One of the most useful of human relations techniques is the 
soclogram or sociometric chart. Sociometric techniques were 
pioneered by Dr. J. L. Moreno of Beacon, New York, and were 
turther advanced and made available to teachers by the work 


of the Center for Intergroup Education at the University of 
Chicago. 





 Aclass of girls and boys, like any other group of human beings, 
'smade up of cliques and subgroups, each with a popular leader 
about whom followers cluster. On the fringe of each such bunch- 
ing of people are isolates, the ignored and rejected individuals 
who wish desperately that they belonged. The sociogram of a 
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classroom will reveal this social structuring—and it can be of 
vital help to a teacher. 

Sometimes a class is restless, driving the teacher wild with 
its “feudin’ and fussin’.” He finds himself becoming a sarcastic 
top sergeant, preoccupied with discipline instead of teaching 
At such a time he would do well to make a sociogram of the 
class and reseat the children in the light of the data it reveals 
Pupils who choose each other on the sociogram should be seated 
together and allowed to work together. Just the reverse is often 
done, on the theory that seating cronies side by side is inviting 
conspiracy to riot. Research has shown, however, that the teacher 
who is permissive rather than punitive gets more teaching done 
Certainly, there will be whispering and laughing; but after te 
grouping along lines of sociometric choice, usually a restive, 
thorny roomful of children becomes a smooth, hard-working 
class. Contented pupils do more productive studying than bored 
and resentful ones. 

Not only does the sociogram reveal cliques among the chil 
dren, but it also spotlights those who are ignored or rejected— 
the children with emotional problems like Mickey Morris. 

The cards seemed stacked against Mickey. He was nine, and 
small for his age. His father was dead, and his mother was re 
married to a man much older than she who was on relief. She 
was too overworked and tired either to dress and feed Micke: 
well or regulate his habits. Often he stayed out late at night 
He had smoked since he was four. On several occasions he hat 
stolen a bicycle. Already he had the reputation of a near delix 
quent. He was a little ragamuflin, hopeless, despondent, of ™ 
regard in the eyes of the other children. And that hurt. 

The teacher got a clue to the hurt when he happened to 4 
him what he wanted to be. “A big shot,” he said instantly. Jus 
that. In free painting at the easel he made a mass of purple cal 
on a 12 x 24 inch sheet. In it he centered some black bars. H 
called it a jail, and was moody about it. The teacher felt th 
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he had projected his feelings about himself into that murky, 
unhappy daubing. 

The teacher made a sociogram of the class. To get the data, 
he told the children that he was going to reseat them for the 
next six weeks, and asked each pupil to write down on a card 
the names of the persons he would like to sit next to, and to 
indicate a first, second, and third choice, since it might be im- 
possible to give everyone his first choice. These lists he worked 
into a chart which indicated the most chosen students, the less 
chosen, and the unchosen individuals. The result was a profile 
of the cliques, the leaders and followers, and the ignored or re- 
jected. He was surprised to discover who some of the most popu- 
lar students were. What adults and children like in a person 
often differs. 

Mickey was nobody’s first choice or second or third choice 
either. Nobody chose to have Mickey sit near him. Mickey was 
ignored. The teacher took advantage of this possibility. He 
seated Mickey next to Leigh. Privately he asked Leigh to be 
triendly to Mickey. Leigh was. He made a pal of Mickey. This 
action gave Mickey worth in the eyes of Leigh’s group of close 
lollowers, those who wished they were in Leigh’s clique, and 
those who were Leigh’s rivals. 

The teacher also worked to give Mickey status. He gave him 
responsibilities and every possible chance to shine. He even made 
him chairman of a committee, and Mickey performed well. He 
save him affection, too,—a smile, a pat on the shoulder, a word 
of praise whenever he earned it. Mickey glowed under it all. 
He had a dazzling rebirth. Increasingly he grew in stature in 
the eyes of his classmates. And when the next election was held, 
with Leigh supporting him, Mickey was chosen class president. 
He'd made it: the lonely ragamuffin was now a big shot. He 
began coming to school with his hair slicked down. 

Efforts to solve individual problems are going forward in many 
schools. Efforts are also being made to build awareness in all 
groups that all races have made great contributions to civiliza- 
tion in art and music, in science, in concepts of law and democ- 
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racy. Other essential learnings are that all men are basically alike 
in spite of myths and stereotypes; that prejudice and discriminz. 
tion form a two-edged weapon that hurts the wielder as well 
the victim; and that the American way of life is based upon 
magnificent traditions which must ever be cherished. 

The members of several parent-teacher association group: 
were asked: What is the most important job the school has 
Some 6 per cent of the parents answered: to teach the fund:- 
mentals of education, the three R’s. But approximately 80 pe 
cent of the parents answered that the school must prepare chil 
dren for fine human relations. 


Teachers participating in study groups set up by the Le 
Angeles County Human Relations Project were asked a series 
of questions regarding the help the study groups had given them 
Questions and typical answers follow: 


What do you consider to be the most immediately useful 
idea you got out of the study group this year? 

I am reminded not to make quick judgments as to motives 
behind the behavior of pupils. 

I have become aware of how many pressures, psychological 
and environmental, bear upon a pupil. 

I realize that I must treat all pupils individually and judge 
their work and actions carefully and considerately. 


What insights about children were reinforced in you? 

The fallacy of any attempt to determine motives for student 
behavior from casual observation. 

If teaching is to be successful, it must be meaningful. 

A growing awareness of children’s real worth; their desire 
to be somebody, their friendliness. 


In your work with children, what will you try to avoid doing 
in the future? 

Criticizing 

Making snap judgments 

Arguing 
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What attitude or behavior will you try to strengthen? 
Understanding. (This answer was given over and over 
again ) 


Good human relations would not matter if people lived as 
solitary hermits. We don’t. We all live, work, and play in groups. 

It would seem, then, that this is the task for which schools 
must increasingly assume responsibility: to help each child de- 
velop the insight and sympathy and skills in the give-and-take 
of living that will enable him to get along well with others; to 
give each pupil childhood experiences that are happy and suc- 
cessful—that make him a person who likes people. For it will 
follow then that people will like him. 
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Will this book help Mary understand how others feel 
when they are left out? Chosen last? 

Will it help Joe know why the new boys sometimes act 
tough? 

Will it make Bill and Helen feel superior? 

Will it make Manuel and Alice think less well of them- 
selves? Of their parents? 


Educators are asking these questions because they have a- 
cepted responsibility for helping girls and boys form construc 
tive attitudes toward themselves, toward others, and toward life 
The information presented in this article is planned to aid in 
the selection of books that will contribute toward helping girls 
and boys develop such attitudes.’ 


Booxs Are ImMporRTANT 


Books can extend horizons of the reader to the far ends of the 
earth and they can deepen one’s awareness of life in his own 
back yard. They can build acceptance for differences in appear 
ance, speech, or attitude as natural and interesting aspects of 3 
world which is fascinating in its variety. They can teach that 
these differences do not indicate either inferiority or super 
ority—an essential learning in the modern world. 


. ‘Developed by a committee of the Los Angeles County Human Relations Project. Mrs. Eva 
Mae Begg, Curriculum Assistant, Compton Public Schools; Marjorie T. Fullwood, Assistant 
Supervisor, Office of Curriculum Development, Long Beach Public Schools; Mrs. Burr Durfee 
Ingram, Supervisor, Elementary Library Service, Pasadena Public Schools; Agnes Florence Meli 
Librarian, Eastmont Junior High School, Monte bello Unified School District; Mrs. Afton Nance 
Consultant in Elementary Education, California State Department of Education; Dorothy M 
Swatszel, Assistant Curriculum Co-ordinator, Pasadena Public Schools; Mrs. Made line J. White 
Supervisor of Reading, Montebello Unified School District; and Mrs. Lois Elliott Williams 
Director of Human Relations Project, Montebello Unified School District. 

Helen Heffern< ¥ Chief of the Bure: iu of Elementary Education, California State De partmen! 
of Education, and Mrs. Morris Cantley, 1128 Cedar Street, Redlands, California, reviewed th 
material and made helpful suggestions for its improvement. Also assisting in the preparation ¢ 
the article were Mrs. Arline Eckard Bock, Librarian, Montebello Unified School District, Ms 
Zela W. Davis, Principal, Williams School, Hawthorne School District, Ruth Martha Price 
Co-ordinator of Curriculum, Hawthorne School District, Herman H. Schick, Teacher, Wash 
ington Junior High School, Pasadena, and the late Caroline Tryon, Consultant, Los ‘Angeles 
County Human Relations Project. 
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Books can provide personal comfort in time of trouble. They 
can develop insight into the lives of others so that identification 
with the joys, sorrows, and fears of one’s fellows is possible. 

Books give the information needed to order one’s life in pro- 
ductive ways. They help one to acquire the knowledge and skill 
esential to democratic citizenship in community, nation, and 
the world. Books may interpret experience so that the long task 
of building a philosophy which gives purpose and meaning to 
life may go forward. 

Books are an important means of passing on the cultural heri- 
tage. Impressions gained early in life may permanently affect 
one’s attitudes. The perceptions of children are vivid and their 
experience is limited. Critical faculties are not yet developed. 
For these reasons, it is important that books for young children 
be carefully selected so that the first impressions represent the 
best of the cultural heritage. 

Readers are not always conscious of the impact of books. 
Thinking and behavior are affected in subtle ways and the 
influence may become deeply rooted. Continual and unchal- 
lenged repetition builds rigid and stereotyped thinking. Thus 
the destructive aspects of a culture may be passed on unless 
critical and perceptive faculties are awakened in the individual 
through contact with many points of view, discussion, and other 
insight-building experiences. Part of the task of helping chil- 
dren mature is to help them grow in the ability to read critically. 
Older girls and boys should have access to books which show 
areas of controversy or present problems which are as yet only 
partly solved. 

An essential task of this generation is to improve the quality 
of human relations. This will be done by an increasing number 
of persons acquiring knowledge and skill in meeting the devel- 
opmental needs of children, youth, and adults. Books have an 
important role to play in building a world in which men can 
walk as men and live as brothers. 
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Many Books Are NEEDED 


Many books should be available for girls and boys to use. The 
likenesses and contrasts inherent in the differing growth rates 
interest, and maturity levels of girls and boys indicate that a wide 
range of reading material must be provided for each group. The 
needs and interests of many readers must be met. Each person 
interprets the printed page according to his experience and atti 
tude toward life. Differences in cultural background, economic 
situation, mental or physical health, as well as reading skill 
affects this interpretation. 


Books can build recognition of the dignity and worth of each 
person in many of the following ways. 


Helping the individual to respect himself and_ others 
through understanding that many basic life problems 
and experiences are common to all 

Helping the individual to develop an understanding of the 
basic premises of democratic society and his responsi- 
bility for participation in the life of his group 

Helping the individual to discover and understand what 
may lie back of his feelings, as well as the feeling of others 

Helping the individual to build competence in using skills 

and participating in worth-while activities 


Books can help each person recognize and solve his problems 
in the following manner. 


Helping the individual to identify himself with or find a 
sense of companionship with others who have met and 
overcome obstacles similar to his own 

Helping the individual to see that problems have different 
aspects to different people and helping him respect atti- 
tudes which differ from his own 

Providing opportunity for the individual to express feeling 
anonymously by talking about book characters and simi- 
lar problems and feelings 
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Depicting various ways of meeting success and failure and 
The showing how people learn to accept situations which they 
ates, cannot change 
vide | Helping the individual to accept the fact of his sex and the 
The role it involves 
ron} Presenting ways of accepting or adjusting to differences in 


atti personal appearance or physique or to physical handicap 
mic | Helping the individual to overcome fears and anxieties 
ski] through a better understanding of the physical environ- 
ment 
Fulfilling the need for momentary escape or refreshment 
zach through releasing the imagination 
Helping the individual to develop and refine his sense of 
humor 


Interpreting many kinds of home and family life 

Helping the individual to adjust to difference of outlook 
e in different generations 

- Aiding the individual in the establishment of wholesome 
independence from adults, and building an understand- 


t ing of the value and need for sympathetic and construc- 
s tive guidance by parents and other adults 
S Helping the individual to adjust to brothers and sisters 


Presenting techniques for making and keeping friends 


™ Helping the girls and boys develop sensitivity toward what 

it means to be left out of a group 

Extending the individual’s range of interests and thus pro- 
viding wider opportunity to develop a hobby or attain- 
ment for which he may be valued by the group 

Aiding the individual in the selection of and preparation for 
a vocation and in building constructive attitudes toward 
work and vocations of many kinds 


Books may give status to all groups in the following ways. 


Providing opportunity for girls and boys to develop apprecia- 
tion of the world and the interdependence of its peoples 
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by describing its many cultural, regional, and socioeco- 
nomic patterns 

Interpreting scientific facts about various cultures and cul- 
tural differences 

Showing that all people, alike in many ways, are different 
in many others 

Presenting the values of working together 

Showing the contribution of all groups, thus creating pride 
and acceptance in one’s own heritage 


Books may help people live together democratically in many 


of the ways that follow. 


Interpreting life in terms of experience 

Showing examples of happy group living 

P roviding opportunity for individuals to cxnmad their expe- 
rience to include people of all complexions, religions, and 
socioeconomic backgrounds working and _ playing to- 
gether in home and school situations 

Illustrating a variety of ways of meeting conflicts 

Picturing different cultures and races in ways which create 
emotional tones of friendliness 

Showing that behavior is caused and helping the individual 
to understand the reasons for various kinds of behavior 

Showing methods of adjusting to different ways of behav- 
ing and to different value concepts 

Showing that differences such as being underweight or 
overweight, crippled, wearing glasses, hearing aids or 
braces do not change human rights and needs 

Providing information essential to fill the gaps in indi- 
vidual’s backgrounds 

Correcting misconceptions based on prejudice or super- 
stition 

Depicting acceptance of responsibility for participating in 
the various roles of a democratic society 

Presenting the universal in the lives of all persons 
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Cueck List oF Books 


Tyres oF Books RECOMMENDED 


Books that present the multicul- 
tured society typical of most 
American communities. Illustra- 
tions are effective in accomplish- 
ing this purpose 


Books that give a well-rounded, ac- 
curate picture of people and ways 
of living 


Books that present the physical dif- 
ferences among groups of people 
as natural, interesting, and de- 
sirable 


Books that teach that all people 
are more alike than different in 
their needs and aspirations 


Books that interpret life in ways 
which help children develop the 
skills of democratic living 


Books that present stories which 
help the child understand his 
own experiences, interests, and 
emotional needs 


Books that show characters behav- 
ing in accordance with an ethical 
code 


Books that present all the facts so 
that a true picture may be gained 


Books that can be read with profit 
by children of any racial, reli- 
gious, national or socioeconomic 
group 


books that have far-reaching sig- 
nitcance and help the child 
a a satisfying philosophy of 
ife 


Types oF Booxs Nor 
RECOMMENDED 


Books that present members of 
minority groups in stereotyped 
roles, such as the lazy Mexican, 
good-natured Negro, greedy rich 
man, poor but honest workman 


300oks that overglamorize great 
leaders, events, or picturesque 
customs 


Books that imply that differences 
in complexion, shape of eyes, 
structure of hair are linked with 
a person’s worth as a human 
being 


300ks that emphasize the bizarre 
and unusual in ways which make 
other people than the readers 
seem strange or queer 


Books that infer that force is the 
only way to solve difficulties 


Books that build feelings of guilt, 
inferiority, or superiority 


Books that portray no underlying 
moral principle 


300ks that omit important factors 
in a situation. Many current 
texts give inadequate attention 
to such questions as the slavery 
issue as a cause of the Civil War 
300ks that show patronizing or de- 


structive attitudes toward others 


Books that present life as sordid or 
trivial and man as a helpless vic- 
tim of circumstance 
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